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THE fatherland of Confucius was a comparatively small kingdom 
called Lu, which occupied most of the southern half of the pres- 
ent province of Shantung. Tai Shan, the sacred mountain, stands near 
the northern border. Chufu, the birthplace of the sage, and where he 
was buried in 478 B.C., is about sixty miles south of the mountain, and 
nearly an equal distance southwest of the center of the ancient kingdom. 

Shantung is called the Cradle of China. The Chinese really came 
from the west through the valley of the Yellow River, and, driving out 
or absorbing the original inhabitants, settled in the " region east of the 
mountains " (Shantung), whence they gradually extended their sway. 
The province has, therefore, been regarded as the home of the Chinese 
race. It gave to China its two greatest sages, Confucius and Mencius. 
Yao and Shun, the two heroes of China's Golden Age, worshiped on 
Tai Shan. 

The Shantung men are stalwart and vigorous, with a reputation for 
turbulence and violence. In the province, the sturdy farmer thrives 
and looks upon his ancestral fields as sacred. Small holdings are the 
rule, and are cultivated with great care, for the population is dense. 
In the less fertile regions the struggle for a livelihood has become 
severe. Much of Shantung is mountainous, or unproductive, so that 
the great fertile plains are all the more crowded. In these congested 
districts a single bad year brings misery to multitudes of people, who 
migrate south on foot, or flock to the towns and cities and are supplied 
by the magistrates with a bowl of millet each, per day. In addition to 
famines caused by ordinary crop shortage must be added the havoc 
wrought by the chronic floods of the Yellow River and other streams. 

The old walled town of Chuf u is about six miles east of the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway, and prior to the revolution was governed by a direct 
descendant of Confucius (K'ung Foo-tsze) of the seventy-fifth genera- 
tion. He was a duke under the Manchu empire, and was regarded as 

i With photographs by the author. 
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Shantung Carts. 

The native carts are very sturdy in order to withstand the vigorous treatment 
accorded them by the rough roads. The box rests directly upon the axle tree. The 
passengers are supposed to recline on the floor inside. The driver usually sits on 
one of the shafts. In the distance is a portion of the Spirit Road, bordered by cedars, 
which connects the Temple of Confucius with his grave. 

the custodian of the tomb of the sage. Formerly he was not allowed to 
leave his place without special permission of the Emperor in Peking. 
Chufu is surrounded by a rather monotonous, fertile plain, punctured 
by numerous shallow wells for irrigation and dotted here and there with 
mud-walled villages, relieved by trees. 




Entrance to the Inner Sacred Enclosure containing the Grave op Confucius. 

This is the third gate. " We next entered (by the second gate) a cypress-shaded 
walk flanked by two pairs of huge stone dogs and ending at a third substantial gate- 
way in front of which stood two stone figures, one a soldier, the other a sage, with a 
great urn between them." 
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We rattled and bounced to Chufu from the nearest station in stout, 
covered, two-wheeled carts, each drawn by a couple of stocky mules, 
hitched tandem. We were supposed to recline upon the floor, which, 
fastened directly to the axle-tree, magnified the inequalities of the 
lanes. The Chinese inverted sense of fitness applies to most rural roads. 
They are not publicly owned. In order to sacrifice as little of the 
precious land as possible, the farmers cause the road to meander the 
boundaries between two farms, so that one may travel very indirectly 
toward his goal. By constant packing and scraping of wheels, the way 
becomes worn below the fields, and during the rainy season serves as a 




The Grave op Confucius. 

Back of the altar is the mound upon which several small trees are growing. 
This grave with a few others are within a special enclosure. The very grass is 
sacred and endowed with powers of divination. The grave has been enlarged by 
handfuls of earth deposited by reverent pilgrims. Confucius was buried here in 
479 B.C. 



watercourse, to its further detriment. Then, being private property, the 
owner may draw upon it for supplies of soil to repair gullied gardens. 
On the whole, the road is a despised outcast, and although of necessity 
used by every one, it does not occur to the bucolic mind to accomplish 
any general repairs for such an impersonal quantity as the public. 
Dirt is far too valuable to be so wasted. As a consequence, although 
this particular road was exceptionally good, we had little opportunity 
for reflection. * y* 

Something like a mile from Chufu, a high plastered wall surrounds 
the most hallowed soil of China— a shaded park of many acres, where 
for nearly twenty-four centuries has rested the greatest of China's sons. 
We skirted the wall for a little distance, then entered a. dreary hamlet, 
which, like a ragged beggar, displayed its poverty at the portals of the 
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Temple op Confucius, Chupu, Shantung. 

It consists of a long hall rising in one story to a great height. The pillars, of a 
yellowish-white stone, are wonderfully sculptured with dragons, and when tapped 
give forth a metallic ring. These, with the balustrades and gargoyles, at a distance 
remind one of huge pieces of carved ivory. Above, the caves are intricately formed 
and variously tinted. 



sacred precincts. Beyond the main entrance, as I remember, there is 
a pailow or honorary gateway, in front of an arched stone bridge over 
a watercourse, then dry. From this, a short avenue conducted us to 
another gate, at the right of which, surrounding a sort of rectangle, 
were several houses, used for guests and also as the dwellings of the 
guardians. We next entered a cypress-shaded walk flanked by two 
pairs of huge stone dogs and ending at a third substantial gate-way in 
front of which stood two stone figures, one a soldier, the other a sage, 
with a great urn between them. This gate gives entrance to an inner 
walled enclosure of a few acres, whose oaks, in bright autumn russet 
and yellow, relieved the somber hues of numerous venerable cypresses. 
We sauntered along a straight path for a short distance, and turning 
to the left presently found ourselves before the grave of Confucius, a 
mound upon which grow several small oaks. Its simplicity is very im- 
pressive. On a paved area in front of the hillock is a narrow stone 
table or altar supporting an upright inscribed slab of gray stone carved 
at the top, after the manner of memorial tablets in China. This is 
about all that art has supplied, unless we include a little chapel, hard 
by, which marks the site of a tiny lodge where Tze-Kung, a devoted 
disciple, watched for six years after the death of the master. Next to 
the grave of Confucius is that of his son, while scattered about the en- 
closure are others of minor interest. Three ornate chapels with in- 
scribed tablets commemorate the pilgrimages of bygone emperors. The 
very grass that grows within this enclosure is sacred, endowed with 
powers of divination much beyond what we attribute to witch-hazel. 
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The mind falters to grasp the years which have gone since this 
grave was made. Surely the river of time has lingered in the pensive 
quiet of this ancient grove and then glided onward unnoted. Else- 
where, in that distant planet we so lately left, it has wrought with the 




PlLLAKS OF TEE TEMPLE OF CONFUCIUS. 

These and the balustrades are of a sort of yellowish marble. Above, the 
beams are painted with conventional designs. The pillars of several associated 
temples are engraved with floral designs instead of being deeply carved. 
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dynamic violence of a mountain torrent. For, when the sage was laid 
to rest, Eome was an infant in arms, Socrates was not yet born, and 
Greece had not attained the Golden Age of Pericles. Yet, like those 
tufts of twigs which the spring freshets leave high and dry for autumn 
to wonder at, so in this sheltered bay the vernal flood of years has left a 
snag of cypress wood. It is just an old dry stump, held together by a 
band of iron. A tablet reverently pictures its form during life, and 
records its death, at the age of one thousand years, in the time of 
Charlemagne. Yet when this tree was a seedling, Confucius had been 
dead three hundred years — about the length of time since the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in New England. 

Outside this inner yard, but within the high wall, is a great host of 
tablets and mounds of seventy-five generations of the K'ung Foo-tsze 




iflE Btography of Confucius on Stone. 

A fairly large hall at the rear of all the buildings contains a long barrier of 
polished stone, divided into rectangles whereon is pictured the life of Confucius with 
accompanying text. Although countless tracings have been made, the inscriptions are 
mostly still quite clear. These copies are made by placing moistened paper over the 
inscription, and then brushing over it an inky black paint, which leaves the characters 
white. 



family, luxuriating, among scattered oaks and cypresses, in a wilder- 
ness of grass and weeds — a strange sight, this, in a country where 
everything inflammable is eagerly seized for fuel. The park is a 
veritable oasis in the rather dreary plain, and a haven of refuge for 
crows and other birds. 

Chufu, which contains the finest Confucian temple in China, is 
really a big village. It is in the form of a rectangle about a mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth. One end of the enclosure is occupied 
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One of the Numerous Inscribed Monuments in Front of the Temple of 

Confucius. 

In the great court in front of the temple is a forest of stone slabs closely covered 
with inscriptions. Each monument was erected by a sovereign of the Empire, some 
of them dating back from 15 to 20 centuries. The great stones frequently rise from 
the backs of equally huge tortoises. Some of the monuments are protected by 
pavilions. 



by the temple, which is connected with the burial ground by an avenue, 
overarched by stately cedars and adorned by two splendid marble 
pailows, one of three spans and one of five. This avenue is called the 
Shen Tao (the Spirit Eoad), meaning that the spirit of the holy man 
passes through these trees back and forth between tomb and temple. 

The tenmle is reallv a srvrr nf vpa+iVmlo +n fho +<vmK 
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We drove* about a mile through a choking dust to Chuf u, but along- 
side the Shen Tao, because the avenue itself had become impassable 
through long neglect. The great temple and associated halls and courts 
are in a walled inclosure. The principal shrine resembles the Con- 
fucian temple at Peking but is vaster. Like all of its kind it consists 
of a long hall rising in one story to a great height. The pillars, of a 
yellowish white stone, are wonderfully sculptured with dragons, and 
when tapped give forth a metallic ring. These, with the balustrades 
and gargoyles, at a distance remind one of huge pieces of carved ivory. 
Above, the eaves are intricately formed and variously tinted as in most 
Chinese temples. Inside is a large figure of Confucius seated within 
a sort of recess elaborately decorated. Some of the principal disciples 




An Ixx Yard, Chufu. 

To the left is a group around an itinerant tinker. Note the cage in the tree. 
The Chinese are very fond of birds. The well is beneath the cage. The guest rooms, 
with no more furnishing than sleeping platforms, are at the rear. 



are represented by statues of stone also, while numerous ancient bronze 
vases and elephants, and large yellow porcelain vases seem to be added 
in a spirit of decoration. Elsewhere, as a rule, the sage- and his disciples 
are represented only by tablets inscribed with their names. The tablet 
in front of the statue of Confucius bears on it the inscription : " The 
seat of the spirit of the most holy ancient sage Confucius/' Pendant 
from the vaulted roof are numerous gilded tablets setting forth the 
virtues of the sage. Tablets of seventy-two out of his three thousand 
disciples, who became conspicuous for wisdom and virtue, are ranged" 
on either hand each in a separate shrine. In niches around the walls 
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A Typical Street in Chufc. 

The houses are mostly of bricks plastered. Some are thatched and a few have 
tile roofs. One and all are most cheerless and uninviting. The streets are unpaved. 




Ax Ox-Cakt in Chufu. 



Away from the railroads, which are few, there is nothing in China which re- 
sembles rapid transit. Grain and other foodstuffs are transported to the rivers by 
ox-carts, or mule-carts, sometimes by wheelbarrows, and then freighted on slow- 
moving boats. In north China and Mongolia camels are much in vogue, and trains of 
pack-donkeys are a common sight. 
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are to be seen tablets of some of his eminent followers of later times. 
A cloud of incense fills the great chamber. Separated from this build- 
ing by shaded courts are several other less pretentious temples. In 
these the two central pillars of the f agade are sculptured in deep relief, 
while the laterals are engraved with flowers in graceful design, the 
peony being easily recognizable — all elaborately and beautifully exe- 
cuted. One of these temples is devoted to the memory of the father of 
Confucius, and another is sacred to the "Holy Mother/' who trained 
and taught the Sage. The shrine to his wife (whom he is said to have 
divorced) is a simple tablet in a recess at the back of a special building. 
A fairly large hall at the rear of all the buildings contains a long 




A Peddler and his Wheelbarrow. 

This man sells all sorts of small jars and earthen pots, some of which are sup- 
ported on sticks in order to display them. The one-wheeled barrow is a very char- 
acteristic vehicle in China and unbelievable loads are carried on them. 

barrier of polished stone, divided into rectangles whereon is pictured # 
the life of Confucius with accompanying text. Facsimiles of this in 
book form are offered for sale by the priests. Although countless trac- 
ings have been made the inscriptions are mostly still quite clear. These 
copies are made by placing moistened paper over the inscription, rub- 
bing it flat, and then brushing over it an inky black paint — probably 
manufactured from lamp-black. The paper sinks into the inscriptions 
and remains untouched, the characters thus appearing white against a 
black ground. In a fore court of the temple tracings were being made 
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from large tablets by men who worked with the abandon of a bill 
poster and left a goodly amount of the pigment on the stone. 

In this great court in front of the temple is a forest of stone slabs, or 
columns, usually closely covered with inscriptions, and sometimes pro- 
tected by a roof or pavilion. Each monument was erected by a 
sovereign of the empire, some of them dating back from fifteen to 
twenty centuries. The monolith is generally elaborately carved at the 
top and is borne on the back of a huge tortoise which shows a set of 
upper teeth with two projecting canines. An inscription by the Em- 
peror Cheng Hua, 1465, refers to Confucius as " the Heart of Heaven 
without whom we should have been wrapped in one unbroken night." 

Although he has a temple in every city, Confucius is not deified ; he is never 
invoked in the character of a tutelar divinity. The homage paid him is purely 
commemorative. Confucius was not an originator; he was a reformer, selecting 
from the past and present whatever he deemed worthy of preservation. u Iam 
not an author, but an editor/ ' he said of himself. In this way, without assum- 
ing the rdle of a prophet, he gave to China a cult that reaches all classes, and a 
code of morals, which, however deficient in depth and power, still serves as a 
bond of social order. . . . Questioned as to a future life, he declined to dogma- 
tize or speculate. "We know not life; how can we know death?' ' was his cau- 
tious- answer. Yet he enjoined the worship of ancestors, a cult which has done 
more than any abstract teaching to cherish a belief in the survival of the soul. 




A Primitive Mill, Chufu. 

The mill consists of a beveled roller which is pivoted to the center of a large 
flat circular stone, upon which the corn is spread. The donkey is blindfolded and is 
hitched to the roller. These mills are among the most characteristic features of 
villages in the north of China. Beyond the distant house may be seen the city wall. 
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A Small Village near Chufu, Shantung. 

This view was taken from the top of the mud wall surrounding the village and 
gives a good idea of a small Shantung town. The woman back of the house is split- 
ting canes. These are first rolled with heavy stone rollers on hard ground, and are 
used for baskets, fences, etc. 



The state religion^ is not Confucianism, though founded on it. To the 
worship of Heaven it adds the worship of nature in its chief material forms, 
such as the earth, sun, moon, and stars, mountains and rivers. To the cultus of 
ancestors it not only adds that of heroes, but expands so as to take in many of 
the divinities of Taoism' and Buddhism, thus forming a compound of the three 
religions. Logically the three are irreconcilable, the Taoist being materialism, 
the Buddhist idealism, and the Confucian essentially ethical. Yet the people, 
like the state, make of them a unity by swallowing portions of each. In ordi- 
nary their lives are regulated by Confucian forms, in sickness they call in Taoist 
priests to exorcise evil spirits, and at funerals they have Buddhist priests to say 
masses for the repose of the soul. Besides the women and the priesthood the 
two sects last named have very few professed adherents, though the whole na- 
tion is more or less tinged by them. The men (at least those who can read) 
almost without exception profess to be followers of Confucius.s 

2 That is, under the Empire ; but it has really not changed. 
3W. P» A. Martin, "A Cycle of Cathay," 1900, p. 288. 



